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Harassment always on the menu in the restaurant world 


From the coat check to the kitchen, 
charges of sexual intimidation are rife 


By Devra First 
GLOBE STAFF 
When restaurant manager 
Maribel Palin was in culinary 
school, the other students 


warned her. Watch out for this 
instructor and his knife trick, 
they said. “You know when 
you have to sharpen a knife on 
a whetstone? He’d come be- 


hind a girl and wrap his arms 
around you and place his 
hands on yours and go over 
the whetstone with you.” 
Working as a server at a 
North End restaurant, another 
woman recalls, the owners 
would comment on her 
breasts, making up songs and 


poems about them. It was hu- 
miliating, she says. 

Lynette Mosher had recent- 
ly landed her first job on the 
line when she came in to find 
her fellow cooks with their 
penises out, displayed on her 
cutting board. They demanded 
she judge whose was best. She 


took out her knives and said, “I 
suggest you tuck ’em in.” 
Sexual harassment, so prev- 
alent in the national dialogue 
right now, isn’t just a problem 
in the restaurant industry. It is 
a fact of life, daily and unceas- 
ing. In an informal, male-dom- 
inated business dedicated to 


pleasure, alcohol is ever pres- 
ent, further blurring the lines. 
A 2014 report from the advo- 
cacy group Restaurant Oppor- 
tunities Center United found 
that 66 percent of female res- 
taurant employees have been 
sexually harassed by manag- 
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Mayor Martin Walsh and his mother, 
Mary, in the family home on Taft 
Street. Councilor Tito Jackson with 
Alda Rock on Schuyler Street. 
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2 candidates 
and their 2 
Dorchesters 


By Meghan E. Irons 
GLOBE STAFF 

They are, first, sons of Dorchester. The 
candidates for mayor — incumbent 
Martin J. Walsh and Councilor Tito 
Jackson — grew up less than 2 miles 
from each other but seemingly in differ- 
ent worlds. Their respective home neigh- 
borhoods not only shaped their visions 
for Boston and its politics but also exem- 
plify the city’s trajectory, uneven and 
unfinished. 


ary Walsh raised her two 

boys in their triple-decker 

on Taft Street, where life 

centered around the old St. 
Margaret’s parish. 

On city maps, the parish was in the 
Savin Hill neighborhood of Dorchester, 
and the mayor is often described as a son 
of that section. But no one on Taft Street 
saw it that way. The Hill was less than a 
mile away, but it felt farther than that. It 
was “over the bridge” — past the Red 
Line tracks where the cool beach breeze 
patted the big Victorian houses, and the 
trees formed a canopy over suburban- 
like roads. The old St. William’s parish 
was the glue on that other side of the 
neighborhood. 

“We didn’t hang out in Savin Hill,” 
said Mary Walsh, 75, standing on her 
back porch one recent Saturday. “We had 
our own neighborhood.” 

Back then, in the late 1960s and early 
1970s, children seldom roamed more 
than 10 blocks from home; triple-deck- 
ers bulged with working-class families 
from different generations; and families 
waiting for pay day bought groceries “on 
the cuff” at Gene & Paul’s. 

“We didn’t know we were poor be- 
cause we were just kids,” said Councilor 
Frank Baker, who grew up near the 
Walsh family on Spring Garden Street, 
which was home to 70 children, includ- 
ing his 12 siblings. 

Life, tough as it was, felt easy then. 
Walsh hit home runs from his paved al- 
leyway and played touch football in the 
narrow street. As a child, he hung out at 
the Little House community center, 
where he played floor hockey and took 
up woodworking. 
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DISRUPTED AMERICA 


Racial tensions 
gripped a high 
school in 
Pennsylvania 
last November 
just hours after 


Donald Trump’s 


surprising 
victory. A year 
later, students 
and parents are 
still struggling 


to find common 


ground. 


Nylaya Way, a York County School of Technology student, with her 


Ny 
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Maggie, Matt, and Andrea Jansen at their New Salem, Pa., farm. Matt was a Trump delegate last year. 


County School of Technology. 
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parents, Barbara Estep and Steve Way, outside their York home. 


One in a series of occasional articles examining how 
President Trump’s ascendance and early moves have 
altered expectations and reality. This story is the first 

of three gauging those effects in one Pennsylvania county. 


By Matt Viser 
GLOBE STAFF 

YORK, Pa. — Are you OK? Where are you? 

Barbara Estep kept texting her daughter, Nylaya Way, who 
was not responding. Donald Trump had stunned the nation by 
winning the presidency the night before, and now frightening 
things were happening at Nylaya’s vocational high school, York 


Racial tensions had been building in the school’s corridors, 
cafeteria, and parking lot throughout the historically divisive 
campaign. Then, hours after Trump claimed victory in the elec- 
tion, they boiled over as a group of white students held aloft 
Trump campaign signs and chanted in a hallway, “White pow- 


A brief video clip of the incident shot across the social media 
feeds of York Tech students and their parents. 

“T just thought it was going to be this big race riot,’ Barbara 
Estep said. “The country-fed boys, they’re hunters. I’m sorry, 
that’s what I thought. These city kids, they have guns. I thought 
it was going to be a big shootout.” 
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AMAGAZINE SPECIAL: The anthem uproar that almost did in the BSO 


he allegations of “dan- 

gerous” immigrants, 

“fake news,” and “unpa- 

triotic” stars “disrespect- 

ing” the national an- 

them may feel as fresh as this 

month’s headlines. But these 

same themes were at the center 

of an incredible scandal that 

rocked Boston — and then the 

nation — exactly 100 years ago, 

and one that came close to top- 

pling the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

At the center of the contro- 

versy was Dr. Karl Muck, the 


prickly German conductor whose relentless pursuit 
of excellence had, by 1917, elevated the BSO so that 
it rivaled the finest orchestras in Europe. Consid- 
ered one of the world’s top conductors, Muck was a 


certified celebrity. 


But everything changed in the fall of 1917, af- 


ter Muck and the BSO failed to 
play “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” during a concert in Provi- 
dence. With an American public 
conditioned by war to see a 
threat behind every German 
name, and curious parts of 
Muck’s biography coming to the 
fore, the conductor became 
Public Enemy Number One. His 
reversal of fortune was only the 
most dramatic example of how 
quickly and completely Ameri- 
cans turned on German-Ameri- 
cans, who had for decades been 
this nation’s largest and most 
assimilated immigrant group. 

In a special nonfiction novella in today’s Globe 
Magazine, staff writer Neil Swidey excavates this 
fascinating, but largely forgotten, chapter of Ameri- 
can history whose underpinnings have such sur- 


prising resonance today. o "94 


Under a cloud 


Sunday: Cloudy. High: 57-62. Low: 55-60. 
Monday: Warmer. High: 69-74. Low: 44-49. 
Sunrise: 6:23 Sunset: 4:32 
Complete report, C16 


TURN YOUR CLOCKS 

BACK? — Daylight 

saving time ended at f l 
2 a.m. Sunday. Clocks ! 
should have been 

turned back an hour. 
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